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all think in terms of meanings, but that in consequence of differences 
in the excitability of the sensorial elements, some have a more con- 
tinuous and vivid byplay of imagery than others. 

R. S. Woodworth. 
Columbia. University. 



SNAP SHOT OP A DEEAM DRAMA 

TT was J. S. Mill, I believe, who said that one fact would be enough 
- 1 - to establish an induction if that fact were sufficiently signifi- 
cant. Whatever the true theory of scientific method and logical 
process, there seems to be little doubt in the minds of many psycholo- 
gists that our science needs significant facts, carefully studied, fresh 
and vital facts, more than merely numerous data ill understood and 
lacking in suggestiveness. True, a fact is a fact, and therefore a 
thing to be duly thankful for, but to the gathering of many facts 
(with little 'muchness' in them) there is no end, and the mere 
brutish massiveness of them is a weariness to the flesh and still more 
fatiguing to the spirit. Indeed, much of our psychology resembles 
a field of scrap-piles, chaotic when not put in order and inorganic 
when ordered. Now if the flower in the crannied wall is full of 
significance, how much the more is a warm, fresh, faithful transcript 
from vivid experience ! 

In a previous number of this Journal 1 I gave a faithful copy of 
what we might call a 'snap shot of a reciprocal association series,' 
and the following brief study of another very recent experience 
might analogously be dubbed a 'snap shot of an univocal dissocia- 
tion series. ' For in the dream complex I am about to describe there 
is a curious blending of self-continuity and dissociated states and 
attitudes. 

I 

Scene 1. Precordial anxiety, a sense of suffocation, great muscular 
tension. The victim feels that something terrible has happened or 
is about to happen to him. He is about to scream and struggle. Is 
conscious of his sensations and strives, at first without success, to 
comprehend them. He is dimly aware that he must 'find out what 
is the matter with him.' He is conscious of the tendency to resist 
the coming on of it, whatever 'it' may be. His causal instinct seems 
inclined to work, but is strangely impeded. 

Scene 2. Enter the dream psychologist. He studies the case of 
the patient— himself! He watches 'it' wearily drag itself to its bed, 
its frame shaken with shuddering sobs that can not be controlled. 
He seems to sympathize with the sufferer in an aloof and disinter- 

1 Vol. III., No. 16. 
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ested fashion. The dream psychologist does not seem to see his 
patient and the surroundings in any distinct fashion, but gets a 
moving picture of the sufferer crawling into bed. No recognition 
of features, nor of the bed and its surroundings, but an acute per- 
ception of the shuddering, sighing sobs, which are, nevertheless, 
projected into the dimly seen white-robed patient. 

Scene 3. The dream psychologist seems to lose track of the pa- 
tient as a present reality, but reflectively and retrospectively, and 
apparently in the presence of other 'persons,' says in a professionally 
nonchalant way: "Just an acute attack of hysteria!" Exit dream 
psychologist. 

Scene 4. Enter self-conscious but drowsy psychologist, who solilo- 
quizes thus : "Well, this is rather an extraordinary dream for a man 
who seldom has clear recollections of his dreams. Looks like a case 
of divided consciousness. I certainly was that sufferer, and quite as 
certainly I was that dream psychologist, and most certainly I am 
neither of them now. But I am aware of lying in a cramped posi- 
tion ; the covering is partly over my face ; I certainly have an attack 
of indigestion, accompanied by costiveness, flatulency and some ab- 
dominal tenderness. Perhaps this thing is partly due to my cold, 
which has freshened up. Possibly the rhinitis tablets I took have 
had something to do with it. — Hello! that's interesting!— why the 
end of one of my fingers that is pressed down on my thigh is cold, 
whereas it ought to be warm. I take the finger away, but the ab- 
normal sensation continues— now it's fading away!" 

Scene 5. Wide-awake psychologist enters. He is anxious to keep 
a vivid remembrance of his curious dream-experiences, so cons over 
the events again and again while they are fresh in his mind. Finally 
becomes convinced that he has secured a snap shot that is 'true to 
life.' Being interested in thinking over the episode, he discovers 
several other slight sensorial abnormalities, which tend to disappear 
as he becomes wider and wider awake— for the dawning of the day 
is a coming. He notes that he sees faint streaks of light which dis- 
appear when he opens his eyes. Perhaps the very faint light at the 
windows has reenforced the retinal light. Finally he notes very 
decided sensations of smell and convinces himself that they have no 
externally objective bases ; but his cold and the treatment with the 
belladonna, quinine and camphor contained in the tablets may fur- 
nish an explanation. 

Scene 6. The alarm clock goes off and the must-get-up psycholo- 
gist feels the burring of the clock 'all over,' and realizes that had 
it come while the nightmare was threatening, the dream consequences 
might have been tragic. 
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II 

The dream episode speaks for itself, but I should like to relate it 
to a general psychological scheme. In the previously mentioned 
study of an association series, the mechanism of mental images was 
conspicuous and the feeling aspects almost nil; here, on the contrary, 
there is little conspicuous imagery, and phenomena of feeling and 
their relation to 'self are evident. Beginning with a sort of in- 
stinctive conglomerate of feeling (basal ganglia?), the dream con- 
sciousness gradually approaches the waking state, through the 
medium of a higher dream-self which indulges in a quasi professional 
form of judgment based on mental habit. In all this the stratifica- 
tion of consciousness seems evident, and yet along with evident dis- 
sociation goes the apperception of the lower consciousness by the 
higher, and of the higher by the highest. I now proceed to take up 
the dream movements and subject them to analysis. 

1. All the groups of sensation material are present— the specific 
sensations, the organic sensations, the muscular sensations. That is, 
the crude, diffused, unperceptual sensation stuffs of these three 
orders evidently have their share in the incipient nightmare, and are 
on the point of being organized into feeling-complexes relationally 
ordered. 

For some years the concept 'esthesis,' or 'esthesia,' has had a sort 
of attic room in psychology. Now I do not propose to give it a better 
room, but would suggest that the room be better furnished. So I 
shall use the term 'kinesthesis' for that diffused sensation-feeling due 
to variations in muscular tonicity; 'ccenesthesis' for the sea of undif- 
ferentiated organic 'tone'; and, finally, 'somesthesis' for the melange 
of sensibility due to the fusion of currents coming from low-tension 
('tonal') functioning of the specific-sensation centers. There will 
hardly be any dispute about the first two names. At least they will 
probably be tolerated. But is not the evidence for diffused aware- 
ness, subconscious alertness, quite as strong as for the 'tonicity' of 
muscle and viscus? If touch be accepted as the mother sense, we 
may call the somesthesis a diffused 'touchiness.' If this distinction 
be accepted, we can account for the abnormalities of sensation of 
the special senses noted by the drowsy and the wide-awake psycholo- 
gists. For synthetic attention leads to discrimination of the separate 
sensations from the general wave of sensation-feeling consciousness, 
the somesthesis. However, adequate discussion of this point must 
wait. 

2. I have already called attention to the ' continuity -discontinuity' 
phenomena of this case. The higher synthesis of the wide-awake self 
exhibits the identity-with-difference that proceeds from the relating 
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activity of the self egoistically directed. Then, too, in the sympathy 
of the dream psychologist for his patient we have the 'community 
relation' acting. Finally, in the judgment of the dream diagnosti- 
cian (similarity-difference) we have an example of the work done 
by congruity relations. 2 

3. The presence of impulsive phases of consciousness is shown by 
the tendencies of the lowest dream self to scream and move, by the 
diagnostic tendency of the higher dream consciousness, and by the 
analytic tendency of the almost awake self. In other words, ' mental 
activity' is in evidence throughout the series of ascending states of 
mind. Possibly the tendency experiences were due in part to the 
subconscious auditory sensations initiated by the fierce gusts of the 
east wind at the time. 

4. Feeling. One of the leading classifications of the 'directions' 
of feeling is that of Wundt: (1) exaltation and depression; (2) ten- 
sion and relaxation; (3) pleasure and pain. With this may be 
compared the writer's tentative scheme: (1) exaltation, depression, 
agitation; (2) expansion ('extension,' of Miinsterberg), contraction 
(flexion), tension (antagonism) ; (3) attraction (pleasure), repul- 
sion (pain), vibration or oscillation (excitement). Admitting that 
diffused organic sensation enters into all three classes of feeling, we 
would suggest that the exaltation-depression-agitation phase uses the 
somesthesis as its peculiar material; that the material of the expan- 
sion-contraction-tension aspect is the kinesthesis, that the attraction- 
repulsion-vibration series finds its stuff in the coenesthesis par excel- 
lence. In this tentative view, then, the first dream stage was undif- 
ferentiated feeling, which tended to define itself in the 'hysteric' 
stage, but was counteracted by the rising exaltation of an intellectual 
interest, and finally obliterated by the superior strength of the sub- 
ject's ruling pleasure of psychologizing. In this view the beginning 
nightmare stage was depression-contraction-repulsion. Had its ac- 
tivity not been inhibited, the subject might have been the victim of 
a nightmare with the ear-marks of gloom-fear-pain, with, perhaps, 
fear predominant. Thus the nightmare might have been an acute 
attack of dream-insanity ! 

Returning to our general view, we may suggest that in this ex- 
perience (and in all others!) sensation is the stuff, relation the direc- 
tion and impulse the force of consciousness. Such a view as this 
seems— perhaps illusorily!— to bring mental phenomena into relation 
with the scheme of the nervous system and especially with the theory 
of the reflex arc, and thereby into relation with the general scheme 
of things mundane. Thomas P. Bailey. 

University ot Mississippi. 

2 Compare ' Snap Shot of an Association Series,' above mentioned. 



